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‘ { shall ask for the Abolitien of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’.... Lafayette. 
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THE INN-KEEPER’S STORY. 

About seventeen years after the close of the 
evolutionary war, a stranger arrived at a princi- 
town in one of our eastern States, and on be- 
shown to a respectable public house, in- 
rmed the landlord, whose name was Jedson, 
at it was his intention to remain there several 


ys. There was nothing extraordinary in the | poor thing, she has no other. However it is an|her uncle’s mercy, but when so far on her 
ival of a stranger in the town, and yet the | honest name and never was coupled with aj journey to him, she was obliged to stop and 


ndiord of the inn before mentioned could not 
p regarding the stranger with peculiar atten- 
yp. He was rather inclined towards the vale 
years, and evidently in ill health. And there 
s something in his countenance, and in his 
, that forcibly drew the attention of the worthy 
dson towards him, and which seemed to re- 
1 the far-off remembrance of other scenes ; 
communicated his feelings to his wife, and 
ded, 

‘If it was possible, Mary, I should say that I 
ve seen this stranger, and on the very night 
hen we first saw our poor Eva!’ 

‘But it is not possible,’ echoed the good Mrs. 


dson; ‘he would have known you at once ; | 


ides, such a wreck would not have been per- 
tted to encumber the earth so long. It is 


ly a fancy, dear husband; and for pity’s sake | 


n't speak of it to poor Eva; it will put her in 
nd of all her troubles 
The good man promised caution, and went to 
e one more look at the stranger. Woman's 
iosity is proverbial; and the excellent wife 
the inn-keeper was not without her share. 
ta stronger motive than mere idle cnriosity, 
pelled her to feign an excuse for entering the 
rlor appointed for the stranger, and she forth- 
th followed her good man. Long and in- 
nse was the scrutiny with which the usually 
bdest and quiet dame regarded the elegant 
pking guest who reclined apparently buried in 
bught in an arm-chair which occupied a recess 
t the fire-place. The stranger looked up, 
ther earnest gaze, and started. Seventeen 
rs had not wrought so great a change in the 
rson of the landlady as might have been ex- 
‘ted: for an innocent and active life had aided 
onstitution naturally robust, and she appeared 
ch the same as she had fourteen years back. 
he stranger felt he had seen her before; he 
ssed his hand over his flushed face, and ad- 
essed to her some trivial questions. The tone 
her voice in answering, seemed to strike 
on his ear as one remembered, but he said 
thing. 
‘We have seen him before Josiah,’ said the 
hdlady to her husband when alone. ‘He has 
t met the punishment due to his misdeeds.— 
hat shall we say? Something we must do. 
‘It is indeed him,’ returned Jedson: ‘ what 
n have brought him here? It would kill Eva 
see him; luckily she is confined by a cold up 
irs; but to-morrow Fanny returns. He shall 
Fanny; she is the image of what her mother 
s when he first saw her; if he is the person 
suppose, he must be struck with the like- 
ss. My mind misgives me strongly, but I think 
has only come here to die, 
‘I hope he will render justice, before he 
*sto his great account,’ returned the zealous 
tron. 
‘He will, wife, he will!’ returned her hus- 
nd ; ‘there is that in his face which bespeaks 
broken spirit : he has a contrite heart depend 
onit, and if itis him, he will do justice as 
as he can. 
The next morning the stranger was much in- 
‘posed, and Fanny, who had returned from an 
Cursion was sent by her grandmother, as she 
led Mrs. Jedson, to his apartment with some 
tshment. The guest started as she entered, 
das she drew near he became dreadfully 
itated. Fanny was alarmed, and unwilling to 
ve him thus, remained riveted to the spot 
here she stood. At length the invalid, con- 
ting his emotion, made an effort to receive 








the refreshment from the hand of the uncon- 
scious cause of his agitation, and as if impelled 
by some irresistible motive enquired her name. 

‘Fanny, sir, Fanny Jedson,’ answered the 
agitated girl, as blushing and curtesying she 
withdrew. 

‘It is her very image !’ murmnred the guest; 
‘who is this girl? so beautiful! so fair! recalling 
a form never to be forgotten.’ 

In a few moments he had summoned the land- 
lord, who was prepared by Fanny’s strange agi- 
tation to hear interrogations which he resolved 
to answer in his own way. The gentleman re- 
quested Jedson to be seated, he was lonely, and 
should like a little chat, and after a few pre- 
liminary remarks, enquired if the pretty girl 
who had just left was bis daughter or grand 
daughter. 

‘ She is neither,’ answered the old man, ‘ but 
1 love her as much as if she was. 

‘But she bears your name,’ 
stranger. 

‘She does,’ returned the inn-keeper, ‘ because, 


resumed the 


treacherous deed ; so perhaps it suits the child 
as well as another.’ 

‘She is then an adopted child?’ enquired the 
invalid in a humid voice. 


‘Why, sir,’ replied Jedson, ‘I'll tell you the | We kept her with us. God has blest our means, 
story, and how I came by the girl, and if you do| and they have both been treasures to us. 
not join me in saying that her father was a vil-| 
lain, you will be the first who has differed with | 


me in opinion. 

But as I said before I will tell you the story. 

It was at the time when the British were 
about leaving Boston—I did not live here then 
sir—I kept an inn on the Boston road; and 
somewhere about that time, one evening a chaise 
drove into our yard and an officer alighted and 
handed out a young lady ! a sweet pretty crea- 
ture; she appeared melancholy, and somehow 
my wife sid I thought she did not look like an 
officer’s Jady, but just like one of our New 
England young women, so modest and unassum- 
ing. Well the officer called for a room and sup- 
per, and desired that his horse might be taken 
care of as they were to go directly. Curiosity, 
you know sir, is natural to women, people say ; 
to New England women in particular. However 
the young woman that went into the stranger’s 
room to lay the cloth, and wait on the table, said 
when she came out, that she had looked sharp 
at the lady, and that she kept crying all the time 
and never tasted a morsel of supper. My wife, 
—who is as stout as a lion in the cause of her 
sex—could not rest a minute, she was afraid 
the poor girl was unhappy, perhaps going away 
against her will, and speak to her she would! 
So she took an opportunity when the officer 
went out, to go into the room where the young 
lady was, to ask if anything troubled her. The 
poor thing said she was troubled at the thought 
of leaving home. ‘Then why do you go my 
dear? enquired my good woman. ‘Is the gen- 
tleman a relation of yours?’ ‘He is my hus- 
band,’ said the girl, and she looked up so inno- 
cent and quiet, that my wife was comforted 
about her, and contented herself with giving her 
all the cosolation she could about leaving her 
home since she was going with her husband— 
and my good woman contrived to speak a few 
words to the gentleman, and begged him to take 
great care of such a gentle creature, and he 
promised he would. 

On going away the young lady came to my 
wife and softly said, ‘If you hear any one speak 
of Eva Haywood, tell them she has gone to 
England with her huaband.’ My wife promised 
she would. They drove off sir, and we never 
expected to see them again, but my good spouse 
could never forget the circumstance ; and often 
spoke of the young girl, and said her mind mis- 
gave her that she was not happy. Well, about 
two years afterwards, it was in winter, sir, a 
young woman got out of a wagon that passed 
that way, and came into our house. 
baby in her arms and was crying bitterly. 


first house. We knew her in a moment! 
officer! She knew us too, as ill as she was, for 
she was nearly dead. She told us her pitiful 
story. She had lived with her uncle, who was 
the only relation living, in Boston, where she 
became acquainted with this officer. Her uncle 
hated the British, and forbade her to speak to 
one of them. But this one, sir she loved; and 
when a woman loves she is ready to forsake 
everything to follow her husband. 








She had a | 
The | 
wagon, it seems, had taken her up three miles | 
beyond, and she asked to be set down at the| 
It | the 
was the girl who went away with the British | to alintents and purposes.’ 





He stole her away from her uncle’s house | the human mind? 
They were on their | with him, 


and married her privately. 


He inserts it, and all is over 
They forgive others, but they cannot 


way to embark for England, when they stopped | forgive the printer. He has a host to print for, 


at our house. 
land, and she says he idolized her, and she was 
very happy; but it was not to last. After some 
strange conduct on his part, he at length told 
her that he could no longer conceal from her 
that he had been married previous to bis coming 
to this Country, that his wife was living, that he 
could not entirely estrange himself from her; 
that his violent passion for her induced him to 
do as he had done ; that he repented and should 
always leave her alone. I shall not repeat all 
poor Eva said,’ continued Jedson, ‘but the re- 
sult was that she scorned the promise of sup- 
porting herself and child in affluence, and _ re- 
solved to quit the villain who had so basely de- 
ceived her; she chose a time when he was ab- 
sent, and secured a passage in a vessel bound 
for home. She applied to several, but sailed in 
the one that was ready first. When she arrived 
in America she determined to throw herself on 


gather strength and courage to proceed. We 
made enquiries about her uncle; he was dead 
and his estate left to a stranger in his will. Poor 
Eva and her babe, had no friend and no home. 


We 
removed to this town, and have lived here eight 
years ; the girl you saw is Eva’s child.’ } 

‘And her mother!’ gasped out. the stranger. 

‘She too is here, and still doats upon the 
wretch who has never made one enquiry about 
her or her child.’ 

‘ITamhe!! I believed them dead,’ exclaimed 
the anhappy invalid; ‘bring me my child! I 
will explain, I will atone for all !’ 

The proud officer was humbled before the 
simple inn-keeper—he saw and blessed his 
wonlering daughter, and not daring to ask to 
behdd her mother, he in terms of deep contri- 
tioninformed Jedson that Eva was in reality his 
wife, and that after his arrival in England he 
was urged by his friends to fulfil an engagement 
witha wealthy lady to whom he had long been 
contacted, and the marriage was only delayed 
on a:count of his enforced departure—that dread- 
ing ‘he resentment of his family, and over- 
whemed with shame for his inconstancy, he had 
at legth resolved to impose on Eva the tale of 
his jrevious marriage, trusting that her devotion 
to hm and her destitute situation amongst stran- 
gers would induce her to be content with pos- 
sessng his love while another bore his name. 
But on returning after a temporary absence and 
learting her departure, his grief and remorse 
knev no bounds. He enquired concerning all 
the vessels that had sailed for America, and 
learred that a female and a child, answering to 
his scription of Eva and her babe, had gone in 
one fthem. That vessel was wrecked, and the 
miseable husband and father found himself be- 
reft f those he had so fondly loved and deeply 
injured. He never fulfilled his marriage contract 
or lat the remembrance of his first and martyred 
love. He had been for many years an invalid 
and t length resolved to visit the land and birth 
of hi lovely victim. 

Tie result is known, the gentle Eva saw, 
pitiel, and forgave her repentant husband; and 
healt’ and happiness again visited the re-united | 
pair ;and the worthy Jedson and his excellent 
wife were sharers of the happiness they had 
beenthe means of promoting; and the father of 
the hautiful Fanny never forgot the impression 
madéby the inn-keeper’s story. 
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| THE PRINTER. 


‘Ipity the printer,’ said my uncle Toby. 
‘ Ip’s a poor creature,’ rejoined Trim. 
‘Ipw so?’ said my uncle. 


Well, sir, they arrived in Eng- | and every one sets up for a critic. 


The pretty Miss exclaims, Why ‘ don’t you 
give us more poetry, marriages, and bot mots ?— 
away with these stale pieces.’ The politician 
claps his specs over his nose, and reads it over 
in search of a violent invective; he finds none, 
takes his specs off, folds them, sticks them in 
his pocket, declaring the paper good for nothing 
but to burn. So it goes. Every one thinks it 
ought to be printed expressly for himself, as he 
is a subscriber; and yet, after all this complain- 
ing, would you believe it sir,’ said the Corporal, 
clasping his hands beseechingly, ‘ would you be- 
lieve it sir, there are some subscribers who do 
not hesitate to cheat the printer out of his pay ! 
Our army swore terribly in Flanders, but they 
never did any thing so bad as that!’ 

‘Never!’ said my uncle Toby emphatically. 


Weppep Lire.—lI love to get unobserved into 
a corner, and watch the bride in her white attire, 
and with her smiling face and her soft eyes 
moving before me in the pride of life, weave a 
waking dream of her future happiness, and per- 
suade myself that it will be true. I think how 
they will sit upon the luxurious sofa as the 
twilight falls, and build gay hopes, and murmur 
in low tones the now unforbidden tenderness, and 
how thrillingly the allowed kiss and the beauti- 
ful endearments of wedded life, will make even 
the parting joys ; and how gladly they will come 
back from the crowd and empty mirth of the 
gay, to each other’s quiet company. I picture 
to myself that young creature, who blushes even 
now at his hesitating caress, listening eagerly 
for his footsteps as the night steals on, and 
wishing that he would come; and when he en- 
ters at last, and with an affection as undying as 
his pulse, folds her to his bosom, I can feel the 
very tide that goes flowing through the heart, 
and gaze with him on her graceful form as she 
moves about him for the kind offices of affection, 
soothing all his unquiet cares, and making him 
forget even himself, in her young and unshadow- 
ed beauty. I go forward for years, and see her 
luxuriant hair put soberly away from her brow, 
and her bright loveliness chastened with the 
gentle meekness of maternal affection. Her 
husband looks upon her with a proud eye, and 
shows the same fond love and delicate attention 
which first won her, and fair children are grow- 
ing up about them, and they go on full of honor 
and untroubled years, and are remembered when 
they die.— Willis’ Inklings of Adventure. 
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LIVE PEACEFULLY. 
In so beautiful a world as ours, where every 
thing combines to rejoice the heart and lead it to 
virtue, love, and truth, it is passing strange that 
mankind will turn away from the blessings around 
them, and yield to the influence of bad feelings 
and hateful passions. There is not a community 
or neighborhood where hate and revenge are not 
seen blasting and destroying all that is pure and 
lovely in man. Dwellers beneath the same roof, 
in scores of instances, breathe out the ebullitions 
of passion, and exert themselves to vex and tor- 
ment each other. Why isthis? Why will not 
people bear and forbear, and labor to live on terms. 
of friendship? Why will they they not be kind 
and affectionate, and strive to promote the wek 
fare of each other? 

You must not expect that every thing will go 
on smoothly—that you will not be troubled by a 
neighbor or his children, his cattle or his fowls. 
If you are a little disturbed, or your rights un- 
thinkingly taken from you, do not fly into a pas- 
sion and breathe out vengeance against your 
friend. If you feel that you have been wronged, 
say nothing about it to another neighbor, while 





‘Heause, in the first place,’ continued the 
Corpral, looking full upon my uncle, ‘ because 
he mst endeavor to please every body. In the | 
neglience of a moment, perhaps a small para- 
grap| pops upon him; he hastily throws it to | 
mpositor, it is inserted, and he is ruined | 


‘‘bo much the case, Trim,’ said my uncle 
with: deep sigh. ‘Too much the case.’ 

‘ Ad please your honor,’ continued Trim, ele- 
vatin his voice, ‘ this is not the whole.’ 

‘G on, Trim,’ said my uncle, feelingly. 

‘he printer, sometimes,’ pursued the Corpo- 
ral, ‘\its upon a piece that pleases him mightily; 
and Fb thinks that it cannot but go down with 
his sbscribers. But alas! sir, who can calculate 








you treasure hard feelings in your bosom, but go 
to him, and there make your complaint, and he 
will endeavor to remedy the evil. Thousands of 
quarrels which are settled in law, were begun by 
trifling causes—so trifling that they are referred 
to in after life with shame. These might have 
been stopped at once, had proper measures been 
taken, and kind words instead of angry threats 
been used, aH 

All are liable to err; and those who are the 
most guilty are frequently the first to censure 
others. They who bear the least from friends, 
are most inclined to provoke. It would seem that 
men might learn wisdom from experience of the 
past, and labor to prevent unkind words, bicker- 
mg, and quarrels. When they see the misery 
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that has been produced )»y trifles ‘lighter tlian air,’ 
they should form the resolution never to use a 
harsh word, throw out a base insinuation, or show 
a revengeful look. 

Mankind should live like members of one fam- 
ily, and labor to promote the welfare of each. In- 
stead of picking out blemishes in your friends, 
and denouncing their proceedings, how much 
better to dwell on their virtues and kindness!— 
If they unintentionally wrong you, instead of 
flaring up, and showing your spite with harsh 
words, or doing them an injury, reflect they have 
done you many favors; how many times they 
have visited you in sickness, sympathized in your 
sorrow, and when they had a rarity, shared with 
you and your children! Reflecting thus, would 
disarm you of all unkind and revengeful feeling, 
and you could not find it in your heart to do 
them aninjury. When the temper is roused, how 
common it is to forget the past favors, and bring 
to mind every mole-hill difficulty which, when 
in anger, on reflecting, amounts to a mountain- 
size, and then decide as passion and not reason 
dictates ! 

Live peacefully, is not only a wise precept, but 
a sacred injunction. But this you never do, un- 
less you strive to follow peace with all men. If 
you reflect upon and treasure up every harsh 
word, you will always be in trouble. If you 
pass over a little injury, and banish it from your 
mind, and return good for evil, there will be no 
trouble ; you cannot be otherwise than good citi- 
zens and fast friends. How soon would earth re- 
semble heaven, and every thing glow with the 
beauty and freshness of paradise, if mankind 
would banish anger and revenge from their bosom, 
and were determined to live peaceably and happy 
with their neighbors! 
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CHARLES SPEAR, 
JOHN M. SPEAR, 


Boston, April 23, 
To ovr Frrenps anp Oruers. We take the 
usual liberty customary in such cases, of sending cop- 
jes of our paper to many individuals, with the avowed 
object of entering their names as permanent subscrib- 
ers. Terms One Dollar a year, in advance. We trust 
that there are brave hearts enough to sustain us in the 
course we have marked our. We want their aid in 
establishing a PERFECTLY FREE PRESS. If we 
can have that aid, no fault shall attach to us, that 
it is not so.—If there be any to whom this sheet is 
sent, who do not wish to become our patrons, they 
will please return the same in an envelope, with their 
name and name of Town written thereon, directed to 
Crarves Spear, 38 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Communications for this paper are solicited. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


We suppose that this State will long be quoted 
in the history of the movement to abolish Capital 
Punishment. It will be recollected that the whole 
subject was placed in the hands of the people, and 
that they voted on the question at the Polls. The 
result we gave in our first number. We find the 
following from one who seems to rather exult that 
the people have not abolished the gallows. It is 
from the Christian Watchman :— 

‘ Capita” PunisuMent.—The good people of New 
Hampshire have lately been called upon, in pursu- 
ance of an act of the Legislature, to vote on the 
question whether the punishment of death should 
be abolished from the penal code. They have re- 
fused to abolish it, by a vote of 29,586 to 10,687 ; 
about two to one. 

This result reminds one of king David’s choice, 
when he was commanded to select one of three evils 
to come on his people; either seven year of famine, 
or to flee before his enemies three months, or that 
there be three days pestilence in the land. David 
replied to the Seer, “lam in a great strait: let us 
now fallinto the hand of the Lord, for his mercies 
are great: and Jet us not fall into the hand of man.” 
And though seventy thousand of the people perished 
from Israel by the pestilence, yet David did not re- 
gret his choice. So the people of New Hampshire 
have chosen to fall into the hands of God, by taking 
his law for their gnidance and defence, rather than 
trast to the theories of modern reformers. They 
doubtless believe that it is more just, and more con- 
ducive to the well-being of society, more safe, and 
more merciful, that the gallows should destroy the 
guilty few, dreadful as that is, than that a safeguard 
authorized by reason, by conscience, by the Jaws o 
all nations from time immemorial, and enjoined by 
the word of God, should be removed from the inno- 
cent many. Capital Punishment is an awful thing 
to contemplate, yet far less so than the eternal pun- 
ishment of the wicked, and the same mistaken phi- 


lanthropy which would do away with one on ac- 
count ry its severity, would soon disbelieve the 
other.’ 


We have looked very carefully over this whole 
subject and we have felt encouraged from the 
fact that in a State certainly not very much en- 
lightened on this subject that 10,000 could be found 
for abolishing this instrument of death. Persons 


have sometimes solicited us to give a summary of 
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our labors there, and we have been at some pains 
‘to do this, and the result will show that where the 
people had light they voted by large majorities 
against the gallows :— 

We had meetings in the following towns: Win- 
chester, Walpole, Cornish, Claremont, Alstead, Lee, 
Keene, Swansey, New Durham, Marlboro,’ Peter- 
|boro,’ Hancock, Wilton, Milford, New Ipswich, 
| Nashua, Manchester, Concord, Great Falls, Dover, 
Newmarket, 8S. Newmarket, Exeter, East Kingston. 
Kensington, and Candia. Besides our meetings in 
New-Hampshire, we lectured in Dummerston, Wind- 
‘sor, Brattleboro’, and South Woodstock, Vt. In some 

towns, we had more than one meeting. In Milford, 

we had five meetings ; in Concord, three. So that 
we probably held about fifty meetings; and in dis- 
| posing of my work on Capital Punishment, we must 
‘have conversed with two or three thousand persons 
directly on the subject. We circulated jabout 600 
copies of my work on Capital Punishment, and about 
170 copies of ‘ Titles of Jesus,’ besides obtaining some 
subscribers for the ‘Hangman.’ In order to accom- 
| plish this amount of labor, we were obliged to employ 
one well known as interested in the various moral 
reforms of the day—Addison Davis, of Lynn, Mass. 
Notwithstanding all our labor, we find now, on look- 
ing at the returns of the vote on Capital Punish- 
ment in New Hampshire, that the State went for 
the gallows, by 10,000 majority! And as to Ver- 
mont, she has gone back in this great reform. We 
understand now, that instead of its being necessary 
for the sheriff to await an order from the Governor, 
to execute the condemned criminal, he is actually re- 
quired, fifteen months after the sentence, to carry 
it into execution. While in that State, we visited 
the criminal who is now condemned to be hung. He 
is sometimes insane. So dreadful is his confinement 
and so horrid is his state of mind, that he told me 
that he preferred being hung. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I 
had rather be hung than stay here one month ; I have 
written to the Governor to hang me!’ The physi- 
cian who attends him, told us that if he were not 
removed from his present confinement, this would be 
a case of decided insanity. And what man on earth 
could avoid being insane, when condemned to a mis- 
erable cell, and every morning feeling that it is possi- 
ble he may be hung before night? But we cannot 
dwell on this dreadful case. Let us turn then to 
New Hampshire. , 

On looking over the list of returns from that State, 
we find that in those towns where the subject has been 
discussed, quite a large vote has been given for atol- 








ishment. For instance: 

For abolishing. For the Galilavs. | 
Concord, 405 134 
Milford, 140 30 
Nashua, 282 128 
Portsmouth, 445 156 


Now look at those dark places where the subpcet 
has scarcely been discussed. For instance: 


For abolishing. For the Galloes. 
Jackson, 1 94 
Corham, 1 24 
Lyme, 33 218 
Lisbon, 12 211 
Keene, 59 294 


We might extend this comparison much farthr ; 
but this is enough to show that the subject need aly 
to be fairly understéod, in order to obtain a lage 
majority in favor of abolishing the gallows. Evry 
where, we found abolitionists willing to aid usin 
our mission not only would they purchase our bos, 
but they would invite us to their dwellings, and asist 








In reading the history of criminal cases, we have 
been shocked and pained at the manner in which 
| some of the Judges pronounce sentence of death upon 
| criminals, 
to their feelings. 
| enough to sentence a human being to the gallows 
| without lacerating his feelings, by reminding him of all 
| the circumstances connected with his crime, and the 
| eee death to which he is condemned. 
| have been astonished at the want of feeling manifest- 
ed by some of our Judges. 
struck with this fact in reading the sentence of Henry 


Chief Judge of Maryland. 
the horrible death which awaits him, but he even 


fate there. 
is one very striking remark which the friends of the 
aboli:ion of the death-penalty would do well to re- 
member. He says, 

‘You will find that this grim messenger, Death, 
will only conduct you to the world of spirits and be- 
fore the awful tribunal of ALMicury Gop, to answer, 
amongst other delinquencies, for the usurpation of His 
divine prerogative in daring to take upon yourself what 
only belongs to him, to terminate the life of a fellow be- 
ing! 

And we ask by what authority do human govern- 
meats usurp the Divine prerogative to take what only 
belongs to God ? 
right on man ? 
own life. 
er? 
present article, 
| We wish to make one more remark respecting this 
;execuuion in Maryland. 
that that State has come very near the abolition of 
; the death-penalty. 
code : 

Treason, death, or six to twenty years imprison- 
ment. 

Murder, death, or penitentiary for life. 

Burning mills or barn, death, or three to twelve 
years’ Imprisonment. 

Rape, death, or one to twenty-one years’ confine- 
ment. 

We present now the address of the Judge to the 
prisoner, and a more outrageous document we scarcely 
ever read. 
tion. 
the criminal or the Judge :— 

Henry McCurry :—You have been convicted, by a 
Jury of your own choice, after a patient examination 
of the case submitted to them, of the crime of murder 
in the first degree, which, by law, exposes you to the 
punishment of death; and in obedience to its com- 
mand, it has become the painful duty of the Court to 
pronounce the awful sentence. 
ed and adjudged, that you be removed from hence to 
the place from whence you last came, and from thence 
to the place of execution, and there be hung by the 
neck until a be dead. 

We thin 
that of others, to enter into any details, or make any 
comments, on the revolting facts proved in this case, 
as all the circumstances attending this most diaboli- 
cal act, and the wicked motives which prompted its 
commission, are of too recent a date to authorize a 
presumption that any portion of them has passed 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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McCurry as pronounced by his Honor Nicholas Brice, 


| goes into a future world and points out his terrible 
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NENTENCING CRIMINALS, VISIT TO THE CONNECTICUT STATE PRISON, « pape 
We have thought that we might do essential ser, JB 2° " 
vice to the cause of humanity by bringing out occa. 
sionally facts connected with our prisons. We have BR gCclk 
They seem to have no regard , whatever, | long thought that our whole system of prison disej, 
Tog us it seems, indeed, horrible | pline was wrong. We believe that a prison shou|q 
be a sort of school or moral hospital where criminals Ano 
should receive such treatment as would fit them tp pciation 
become again good members of society. We see the pee! ' 
We | Hartford Times speaks of the Connecticut prison as F &?P°" t 
having been once one of the best in the country, by aboliti 
We have been peculiarly | now the most brutal treatment is allowed, even hang. B 4!°S"" 
ing up a poor demented prisoner by the heels ani) ceedins 
dashing cold water upon him. We regret that there —the' 
Iie not only points out | should be so much party-feeling connected with the and ve 
appointment of officers to that prison. We have some Bas 
facts in our possession about that prison, and we now — 
Connected with the address of this Judge | give a short sketch of our visit there the day after the " Mr. 
execution of Hall, in Middletown. And the reade, He sai 
can then judge of the condition of prisoners in tha able t& 
institution. Pai *P 
On my way to Middletown, I stopped at this insij. weed oe 
tution. I had long wished to see Capt. Pillsbury, abou if there 
whom | had read so much in the annals of Prison Dis. B they 
cipline. But I soon learned, on showing him my work oveer ve 
on Capital Punishment, that he was not the man of pee 
whom so many anecdotes of kindness have been re. oraiilyi 
corded. It was his father, of whom the principal one JF this city 
are related.* this eve 
When did the Deity confer such a I asked a variety of questions, some of which I wil) ble jour 
Man possesses no right to take his | state. “rnp - 
How then can he give that right to anoth- How many hours do the prisoners work ? 6 ah 
But we cannot carry out our reasoning in the} They begin at half past 4, and work till 6. such as 
How do you punish them ? git wast 
By imprisonment. phe pap 
It is not generally known Do you inflict stripes ? i why, 
Yes, occasionally. Whena man has nothing you Bihe cau 
The following is the criminal! | can reach in his breast, there is nothing like a few peventua 
stripes, pio that | 
But there isa chordin every heart that can b¢ eet 
touched ; so the Washingtonians say. esa 
Ah! they may reach it. modified 
But we are to dig down till we find it. The more! JM should t 
process is a slow one. on the si 
Have you any sectarianism here? For 1 have been ine ye 
excluded from being a Sabbath School teacher in the teh 5 
Massachusetts State Prison, on account of my pecu- [should c 
Such a Judge is utterly unfit for his sta- | liar religious opinions. tions, A 
We hardly know which deserves most our pity | We invite any clergyman to address the prisoners, JE°"S¢ 0 
and we teach the Sabbath School among ourselves. ser 
I went over the prison, and while among the cells, ot life, v 
I saw a wretched maniac confined, who had bees HRHe could 
there for about six years. He was a Portuguese, and te Soci 
had no friends, it was said, and no one who understood fe _LYOPe,. 
his language. Ah! thought I, the man could understand oF ny 
It is therefore, order- | the language of kindness. He was raving mad, and Bwhich ti 
the spectators looked through his grate as they would JR persisted 
at a wild beast. eternity, 
The prisoners appeared healthy, but looked sad and e*?0U! ad 
it unnecessary, for your own benefit or dejected. Iam satisfied they are often treated in 3 pores 
brutal manner. It is common to whip them severely. Bithe execu 
Indeed, all the keepers seemed to consider them as RProviden 
outcasis—as beings beyond the pale of sympathy, and F'rcumst: 
who must be brought into subjection by any means wh age 
that could be employed. When I learned the condi raced ‘ 
tion of that prison, I did not so much wonder that Brion “of lk: 


from your own memory or that of the bystanders. 

It is proper, however, to warn you that in all prob- 
ability, this sentence will very speedily be carried into 
execution ; and you will thus make your atonement 
to Society for the violation of its laws made for the 
protection of its citizens in the peaceable enjoyment 
of their lives. 

This atonement will soon be consummated, and ‘ if 
it were all of death, to die,’ you and your crimes 
would speedily pass into oblivion, and be buried in the 





us in getting up meetings. Indeed, abolitionism jas 
done a good work. It has not only destroyed ¢e- 
tarism in many minds, but it has led those who hive 
become firm friends to the slave, to think about he 
poor condemned criminal, the drunkard, and evry 
other class in the community that needs our synpa- 
thy and pity. 

There were two other classes that we found in- 
terested in the removal of the gallows—the Unita- 
rians and the Universalists. Every Unitarian -ler- 
gyman that we met with, aided us essentiall by 
purchasing our books and opening his church. 








Condemnation of a woman for murder in New ‘ork. | 
|—We perceive that Polly Bodine, who has bee: on | 
\trial for twenty-one days in New York for meder, | 
| has been brought in guilty, with a recommendatin to | 
;mercy. We suppose that society now is sufficintly | 
jadvanced not to hang a female. By a referere to | 
'our list of those sentenced to death, it will be seen 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| that the execution of James Eagar will take plae in 
New York on the 9th of May. Will not the frnds 
there there make some effort to commute hisen- 
tence ? 





wr ee ee a 


A desperate attempt was made on the nigt of 
the 7th ult., at Cairo, Mo., to rob an old man nmed 
Martz, who was supposed to possess a large sm of 
money. The old man fired a gun, and the Viains 
decamped, not however until they had givenhim 
several severe wounds with bowie knives. Nexday 
one or tworesidents of the place were arresté on 
suspicion of having a hand in the foul deed. 








same grave. But this is not the case. You will find 
that this grim messenger, Death, will only conduct 
you to the world of spirits and before the awful tribu- 
nal of Aumicuty Gop, to answer, amongst other de- 
linquencies, for the usurpation of His Divine preroga- 
tive in daring to take upon yourself what only belongs to 
him, to terminate the life of a fellow being! 

‘It is not for this Court to pronounce what fate 
awaits you. But we feel warranted by the highest 
authority, drawn from the pages of Holy Writ, in 
saying to you, and warning you that, if before you 
leave this a eon fail to obtain an interest in the 
atonement of the Lorp Jesus Curist and his advocacy 
with the Farner, your lot will be with wretched out- 
casts and reprobates forever. 

‘It therefore behooves you, as you value your im- 
mortal soul, and hope for mercy, to use all diligence, 
by the use of all the means of grace, to prepare for 
this awful event, so momentous for weal or wo. 

‘With these few general remarks the Court will 
now take leave of you, and consign you to the care 
and holy offices of the Reverend gentleman who, we 
learn, has so kindly attended to your instruction from 
the time of your imprisonment, and is so much more 
capable than we are to unfold to you the awful de- 
nunciations pronounced in the Scriptures against the 
unrepenting sinner, and also the many gracious prom- 
ises of forgiveness to the sincere mourner and repen- 
tent tramsgressor; to guide your steps in the right 
way; and assist, by his holy offices, to prepare you 
for your last sad moments.’ 

Prisoner—your time is short !—improve it! 


PAP PPPDADAIAALMDNrrMAr”n>n™ A 


Execution or A Priest.—A Catholic priest, of the 
Government of Lublin, in Poland, has been hanged 
for exciting the peasantry to riot. No Bishop could 
be found to degrade him, as is necessary where an ec- 
clesiastic is to be executed, until the Bishop of Kalish 
consented to do so. 


Hall, who was executed at Middletown, preferred death 
to being an inmate there. The cells for solitary cou 
finement are awful. There is neither bed nor chai, 
neither light nor warmth. I turned away from this 
prison, sick at heart with the cruel treatment of my 
fellow-beings. 


* Capt. Pillsbury has since been removed, and the 
prison is now under the care of Capt. Johnson. 


Sd 


“THE HANGMAN,” 


We perceive that some of the papers, particular 

ly the Trumpet, are determined to find fault with 
the name of our periodical. We have become satis 
fied that no title will so well enable us to reach a cer 
tain class of the community. We fully agree thal 
the very name is repulsive, and we sincerely wish 
that society would no longer tolerate in our govers 
ment an office bearing such a title. We are grievel 
and astonished at times that we live in a community 
where a man can be found who is willing to be the 
Hangman. It is the most despicable office on earth. 
We think by constantly keeping this name before the 
pubiic that we may arouse the community to this out 
rageous form of punishment; a form scarcely know? 
among the heathen. We can only say to those who 
dislike the name that we hope they will take hold 
with us and reform the law, so that the office of hang 
man will cease, and then of course, we shal! no long: 
er need such a title. Our exchange papers have had 
much to say, but among them all we have found 20 
one that has spoken more to the purpose than the 
following. We have forgotten the name of the pa 
per. 
‘“ THe Haneman.”—Such is the name of a neW 
paper commenced at Boston, to advocate the abolition 
of Capital Punishment. It is edited by CuaRtés 
SPEAR. 


_ “Tae Haneman!” There is a terrible simplicity 
in the name—and it seems to us that the need of suc 
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q paper is as terrible a satire upon the humanity of 
the neneteenth century,’ 


sOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENT, AT NEW YORK, 


Another numerously attended meeting of this asso- 
‘ciation was held at their Rooms, corner of Lispenard 
‘street and Broadway, at which a debate took place 

upon the propriety of reforming the penal code, by the 
‘abolition of capital punishment. Both sides of the 
question appeared to be fairly represented, and the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with due order and method 
—the motto, audi alteram partem, being scrupulously 


and very properly observed. 

‘Mr. Philo Price, in absence of the regular officers 
of the association, was chosen as President, where- 
upon— 

‘Mr. Balch was called upon to address the house. 
He sai’ that none of the officers of the Society being 
able to attend, due exertions were made to pro- 
cure speakers—not to advocate the cause which was 
dear to the Society, for that was unnecessary, but to 
hear what their opponents had to say against it; and 
if there were present any advocates of the gallows, 
they would be gladly listened to. He was happy to 
‘observe various sigas of a growing spirit of benevo- 
‘lence, and philanthropy, such as would be for doing 
away capital punishment; and, among the rest, a 
gratifying change was being effected in the press of 
‘this city, as well as elsewhere. In proof of that, only 
‘this evening one of the most influential and respecta- 
‘ble journals of the day had made some remarks, which 
were strongly in favor of their principles, and show- 
hing a strong feeling against the infliction of the puo- 
sishment of death. (Mr. B. here read a short article, 

such as he described, from an evening paper.) When 
>i: was remarked, that but a few years ago, not one of 
‘the papers would risk their reputation by taking up 
the subject favorably, whilst now six or seven of the 
most influential among them were the advocates of 
Hihe cause, there was reason to hope that it would 
Feventually prosper. An encouraging case was found 
sin that of a professional gentleman of eminence in 
‘this city, Who upon being invited to take a part in 
‘their discussion, declined, assigning it as parily his 
reason for duing so, that his convictions were so far 
modified lately, that he could hardly tell what side he 
should take, if he came forward to make an address 
on the subject of capital punishment. (Approbation.) 
The cause was progressing, and ail they had to do 
was to attract public attention to it—to reason and 
spread information, until that last relic of barbarism 
should cease to disgrace their country. Above all na- 
tions, America should be first and foremost in the 
cause of humanity—first to act in obedience to that 
authority which said vengeance was the Lord's, and 
he would repay—the first to recognize the sacredness 
of life, which, as the gift of the Almighty, none but 
He could give or take away. Ata former meeting of 
the Society, a case was alluded to, which occurred in 
Europe, of aman who confessed himself the author 
of a murder for which another had been executed, 
and the last steamer bore an account of another, in 
which two boys, convicted of a capital crime, had 
persisted ull the last moment, and on the threshold of 
eernity, their innocence of that for which they were 
about to suffer; and he thought from all the circum- 
stances that there was no question of their innocence. 
{In addition to these they had but to look at home to 
the execution at Troy, to that at Worcester, to that at 
Providence—in all which cases there was none but 
circumstantial evidence adduced to procure conviction; 
the unhappy victims solemnly avowed their innocence 
whilst breath remained to them. It wasa horrifying 
thought that life was thus to be taken with the sane- 
tion of law—that a jury would return a verdict of 
guilty upon evidence barely circumstantial. In this 


age of christianity and benevolent enterprise was it | 


nota wonder that these barbarous, and he would al- 
most say, infernal institutions, should be supported by 
‘hristian men—even by ministers of that religion 
which teaches us to render good for evil? And it was 
a fact that among the advocates of the gallows there 
were found many ministers of the gospel of mercy 
and peace. In this state of things how could they 
remain content to see that religion perverted, and held 
up as crying out for the blood of vengeance at the 
hands of mortal man? It became them then, al- 
though they might be misrepresented, laughed at 
and maligned, to use their best efforts to spare hu- 
man life, to preserve that which God bestowed on man, 
and to never desist from their labors until the gal- 
lows hy cut down and destroyed forever. (Appro- 
bation. 


ceived, he said, that he had an intelligent audience to 
ddress, but whatever criticism he might expose him- 
self to, his desire to have the cause weighed he would 
lay a few arguments before them. The question of 
the abolition of capital punishment was worthy the 
consideration of the Legislature as well as the people, 
from whom all law emanates. Whatever attention 
he had given the subject was with an honest purpose, 
and the result was, that he could not be satisfied that 
‘twould be expedient to abolish the punishment of 
hdeath in all cases. Mr. R. then commenced a plain, 
vigorous, common sense argument in support of the 
retention of capital punishment ; but he candidly con- 
lessed that he did not endorse the decrees of law as it 
at present stood, nor would he desire to see the inflic- 
lon of death, except in a case of deliberate and in- 
‘ended murder. He thought the distinction made be- 
ween arson in the first and second degree bad; if 
there was to be such, he would reverse their relation 
‘0 their respective punishment. Burning at night was 
regarded by law as more atrocious than burning by 
day, and because of the greater facilities for the es- 
tape of the culprit, it was punished higher. Perhaps 
that was a sound principle, and one necessary to be 
tbserved, when the safety of society was regarded ; 
Sut to look at it solely upon its own merits, he could 
tot help thinking that the audacity, the boldness and 
ecklessness of the daylight villain added a deeper 
‘inge to the crime. However the law in its appreci- 
‘tion of the matter was led for the common weal, to 














punish in a higher degree those crimes on which se- 
crecy and other facilities for escape rendered double 
vigilance necessary. Who could then defend the pro- 
priety of doing away with death as a punishment for 
the wretched miscreant, who in depriving his fellow 
creature of life, felt perhaps encouraged thereto from 
some persuasion, that in doing so, the only one who 
could testify to the act was silenced forever? Mr. R. 
contended that the end of punishment was not so much 
vengeance on the individual as a lesson to society ; 
it was to deter from and prevent crime, more than 
any thing else. He could only account for the hos- 
tility to punishment by death, by the fact that 
there was a spirit of change abroad, very often reck- 
less, impatient of control, and which stopped not to 
examine general principles of justice and wisdom.— 
The scriptural objections of the abolitionists were 
criticised in a very searching manner, and _ the in- 
fliction of death vindicated on the ground of its an- 
alogy to the divine institution of rewards and pun- 
ishments, as seen in the administration of the uni- 
verse. , 

‘The Rev. Mr. Ballow, replied with much energy 
and some warmth. He contended that reformation 
was an essential end to be kept in view in dealing 
with criminals, and it was a false principle to forget 
the criminal in over solicitude for the general safety. 
He quoted the language of Seneca to that effect, and 
said that some of the most distinguished of christian 
philosophers agreed with him. But suppose that pre- 
vention was the first and primary consideration, did 
experience show capital punishment fit to secure it ? 
No such thing, as was proved most clearly by facts. 
Worcester, in Massachusetts, was the scene of the last 
execution and the last murder, in that State. Troy was 
the scene of the last execution and the last murder in 
this State: and so in several others. The speaker en- 
tered into a long discussion of the scriptural argu- 
ments used in defence of death as a punishment— 
showing that the declaration, “ he who sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” did not apply 
under the gospel dispensation—that Noah and Moses 
were high authorities for matters relative to creation 
and providence, but of no weight when they conflict- 
ed with the last, the divine teacher, Jesus Christ, 
whose doctrines were alone to be binding and of sole 
authority.’ 


CONCORD, MASS, 


We had the pleasure of addressing a large audience 
in this place on Capital Punishment on the evening 
of the thirteenth of this month. Concord is one of 
the most beautiful towns in the State. Its scenery 
is variegated and delightful. It has become a fa- 
vorite residence for literary men. We visited Em- 


erson and Hawruorne, two distinguished writers of | 


There is a Universalist church, an Or- 


the day. 


thodox, and a Unitarian. 


an honorto the denomination. We find here the ex- 


tremes :—conservatism, transcendentalism and radi- | 


calism. 


these and kindred subjects the inhabitants seemed | 


disposed to hear and judge for themselves. 

We spent the two following days in conversing on 
the subject and in soliciting subscriptions for our 
periodical. We have now quite a fair list in this 
town. We found here, what is very unusual, a gal- 
lows packed away in the Court House. We ex- 
amined this hideous machine, while our friend 
explained to us the various parts. We were in- 
formed that a man was hung upon it about twenty 
years ago. It was supposed that it would not be 
again wanted. We suppose that some improvements 
have been made in this mode of putting to death 
within the last twenty years. Then, it was com- 
mon to build the gallows in some public square, 
but now, it is erected within the walls of the jail 
yard. We hope ere long not only to see the gal- 
lows driven into the jail yard in all our country, 
but out of existence. 

We are much obliged to our friends in Concord for 
their kindness and hospitality. 


In the damp and gloomy prison of Perote, where 


. | Santa Anna is confined—when former parasites have 
‘Mr. Rickerson took the platform. He at once per- | 


deserted him, old friends cooled, and those who 
shouted the loudest révas to his honor when in power, 
now cry ‘death to the tyrant!’ there is one attached 
and faithful friend still shares his captivity, and 
strives by a thousand little acts of kindness and af- 
fection to soothe his sorrow—that friend is his young 
wife! Whata mystery is worman’s love—what depths 
of feeling are hidden in the walls of her affections 
says the Philadelphia Gazette. 


—— 2 


Cramminc THE Law’s ALLowance.—‘ Mr. Brown,’ 
said a constable to this umbiquitous personage the 
other day, ‘how many cows do you own ?’ 

‘ Why do you ask ?’ was the query. 

‘ Because | wish to levy on them,’ was the prompt 
rejoinder. 


The first-named church is | 
under the care of Rev. Mr. Fay, a preacher who is | 


Every mora] subject finds some advocates: | 
You find here the advocates of Peace, of Temper. | 
ance, of Anti-Slavery, of Anti-hanging, and on all | 


We learn from the Boston Post of Monday, that on 
Saturday morning last, in Charlestown, Mass., Mr. 
| Beniah S. Ellsworth, of Manchester, N. H., was ar- 
| rested upon suspicion that he was connected with 





'the murder of Mr. Parker, on the 27th of March.— | 
| A despatch was sent up to Manchester for the com-| 
“mittee of investigation, and they came down in the | 


worth, and satisfied themselves that he could not be | 


| 


evening, and held an informal examination of Ells- 


‘the murderer. He was thereupon released by offi- 
in their office. 
to Charlestown on the 20th of March, and made 
his home at the house of his cousin, G. W. Gage, 
'teamster, in Bow street, and that he had not been 


here to get work. For the satisfaction of the Man- 
chester people, he has engaged to go there to-day.— 
Some of the committee have a sort of notion that he 
made the knife with which the murder was commit- 
ted, because its handle resembles a handle said to have 
been made by him. He has a wife and family in 
Manchester. A Charlestown baker, who formerly 
lived in Manchester, was the first person who took 
it into his head that Ellsworth was ‘the man,’ and 
he tracked him from place to place till he got him | 
in the neighborhood of the constables’ office in the | 
Square. | 


have been suspected, but as yet we have heard of no 
arrest, except that of Mr. Ellsworth.—Nashua Ga- 





A person who committed a murder upon a_respec- 
table gentleman of Jamaica, named Kensick, three 
years ago, by means of a vegetable poison, lately 
confessed his guilt, driven thereto by compunction of 
conscience. He is to be tried at the next term of the 
court.—N. O. Pic. 


GREAT CONVENTION IN NEW YORK!! 

We would call the attention of the friends of the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment to the meeting in| 
New York, on the 5th of May on this subject. We} 
deem this meeting to be one of great importance to 
the cause. There are many points to be discussed 
now which have as yet received but little considera- 
tion. We have a very interesting letter from our 
friend Dr. Parrerson of Philadelphia on the subject, 
which we shall give to our readers next week. 
When he wrote, he seemed not to be aware of the 
meeting in New York. We hope to meet him 
there, for we expect to be present. 

We like much his idea of a National Convention. 
It would accomplish much good for the cause. We 
/mean to offer some resolution of that kind at the 
| New York meeting. Let the friends every where 
| turn out and meet the society there on this occasion. 
Surely, we can afford to meet once a year to discuss 
this great subject. We earnestly hope that the 
| Massachusetts Society will send one or more dele- 
gates tothis meeting. We believe that Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston are the only places in this 
country where there are any organized bodies to con- 
sider this subject. Let us come together then and see 
where we are; how much we have done, and what 
yet remains to be accomplished. The subject wears 
a solemn aspect when we remember that on the 
9th of May next, only four days after the meeting 
another victim must suffer within the walls of the 
New York prison. We hope and trust that efforts 
will be made at least for a reprieve. Let the friends 
think deeply on this fact, and we should think this 
alone would secure a large attendance to contrive 
some plan to save the life of this prisoner. 








Trial of Nicholas Gordon for Murder in Rhode Island. | 

It will be recollected by those of our readers who | 
took the first series of our periodical, that Joho 
| Gordon the brother of Nicholas, was hung in Rhode 
Island February 14th, for the murder of Amasa 
Sprague. Within a few days past, Nicholas has 
been tried for the same crime, and we perceive that 


THE MANCHESTER MURDER. | 





cers Jacobs and Sanderson, who had detained him | 
It was made certain that he came) 


| 
| 
| 


absent a night, or from a meal, during the mean time. | 
He isa lock and gunsmith by trade, and came up| 





Madam rumor informs us that many other persons | 
| 


zelte, of April 17. | 





the Jury have disagreed; nine were for acquittal 
and three for conviction, and a motion was made! 
that Nicholas be discharged on bail. At the time! 
John was hung, we expressed plainly our feelings at | 
the utter want of humanity in the people of Rhode | 
Island for not waiting till the trial of his brother. 


It was a disgraceful and outrageous business. And 
now it tarns out that the Jury could not agree. We 


know not on what grounds they disagreed, whether | 
it was from want of sufficient evidence or from con- | 
' 





| 





siderations connected with the death-penalty.—| 
Sketches of the trial have been sent us, but we} 
have been unable to present them, owing to the| 
press of matter, for our paper. We shall give next| 
week the address of Chief Justice Daruine. Since | 


‘ Well let me see,’ said Mr. B. abstractedly ; ‘how! the trial, Gordon has been admitted to bail at 


many cows does the law allow me ” 

‘Two,’ replied the constable. 

‘Two,’ said Mr. B. with good natured astonish- 
ment—*t Well, if the law allows me two, I wish it 
would make haste and send the other along, as J 
have but one.’ 


eee eee eee 


Curious Tittr.—A book was printed during the 
time of Cromwell with the following titl—' Eggs of 
Charity, layed by the Chickens of the Covenant, and 
boiled with the Water of Divine Love—Take ye and 
eat.’ 





$10,000, 


Receipts ror casH TO Aprit 21,—C. B. Fort 


' Covington, $1; R. R. Rockport, $1; P. M. Wick- 


ford, $3; P. M. West Wrentham, $1,50; R. P, 
Townsend Harbor, 50 cts; J. B. Jaffrey, $1; M. S. 
Portland, $1; T. S. Milford, $1; N. M. O, Marsh- 
field, $1; A. S. Dexter, $1,25; E. H. C. Kimberton; 
$1; D. S. Scotts Ridge, 25 cts; G. W. Q. Saco, $3, 
P. M. Williamstown, $2; R. S. A. East Hampton, 
$1. E. A. H. Malone, $1 instead of $2; P. M. 
Walled Lake, 25 cts instead of $2. 


NOTICES. 
Appison Davis, of Lynn, will lecture on Capital 
unishment, in the following places: 
Quincy, Monday, April, 28. 
Weymouth, Friday, * 29. 
Hingham, Wednesday, “ 30. 
Scituate Harbor, Thursday, May, Ze 
Duxbury, Friday, = 2. 
Kingston, Saturday, - 2. 
Plymouth, Sunday, * 4, 


Will the friends in the above places make the ne- 
essary arrangements for these lectures, and give an 
xtended notice to them ? 


(Charles Spear will deliver a lecture on Capital 
unishment in Haskell’s Hall, in Chelsea, on Wed- 
esday Evening, April 23d, at half past 7. 


{Addison Davis, of Lynn, will deliver a lecture 

n Capital Punishment in the vestry of Rev. O. A. 
kinner’s Church on Sabbath Evening, April 27th, at 
alf past 7. 


ABOLITION OF THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


The friends of this humane and wise reform, in this 
nd other States, are invited to meet with the New 
fork Society for the Abolition of the Punishment of 
feath, in Convention, for the consideration of means 
x the promotion of that object, on the Monday of the 
nniversary week in May, which will be on the 5th 
f the month. 

Other Societies, having in view the same object, 
re especially invited to send delegates. The daily 
apers will give due notice of the place of meeting. 

Editors of papers friendly to this cause are respect- 
illy requested to copy this notice. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

WILLIAM T. M’COUN, President. 

J. L. O’Suntivan, Secretary. 


(> Cuarves Spear will deliver a Lecture on 
‘apital Punishment, in the 2d Universalist Church 
1 Lowell, next Sabbath evening at 1-2 past 7. 





(> The annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
\nti-Slavery Society will be held at Dedham Village, 
/ ext Thursday, (io-rmorrow) at 10 o’clock, A. M. 


(The Eleventh annual meeting of the American 
\nti-Slavery Society will be held in the city of New 
York on Tuesday, May 6th. 


Under Sentence of Death! 


NEW YORK! Bane, the pirate. Now 
‘onfined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the Presidentin 
June 1845. 


James Eacar, tor the murder of Pup 
Wittiams. ‘Time of execution, Friday, May 
Ninth, 1845. 


MAINE! ‘Tuomas Torn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. Time of execution not fixed. The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 


VERMONT! Evcene CtirForp, for the 
murd-r of his wife and child. Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 


MARYLAND! 
the murder of Paul Roux. 
tion Friday, June 27, 1845. 


Henry W. McCorry, for 
Time of execu- 


PENNSYLVANIA! — Francis Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 


from Prison. 


LOUISIANA!  Pautine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

i Executions are now private in the 
following states : Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
a New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
and. 


ae ee 
MARRIED: 


In this city, on 17th inst., by Rev Chandler Rob- 
bins, Mr Edward Adams Jr to Miss Caroline W. Ken- 
dall, all of Boston. 

At Newton, on 17th inst, by Rev A B Muzzey of 
Cambridgeport, Aaron Adams Esq, of Boston, to Miss 
Caroline H, daughter of Josiah Gillmore, of N. 

At Lexington, on 17th inst, by Rev Theodore Parker, 
Mr James H Danforth, of Boston, to Miss Mary Jane 
Wellington, daughter of Colonel Benjamin Wellington, 
of L. 

At Lancaster, on 10th inst, Mr. Solomon Carter, of 
the firm of Carter & Wilson, of this city, to Miss Abby 
Lewis, of L. 





DIED: 


In this city, on 17th inst, at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Mrs Martha H Davis, 71. 

On 17th inst, suddenly, of scarlet fever, William 
Davis, only child of W D and H V Terry, 4 yrs. 

On 17th inst, at Charlestown, suddenly, George 
Stacy, youngest child of Stacy and Sarah P Baxter, 
21 months. 
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THE PENITENT CULPRIT 
BY THE LEYDON BARD 


Down in a dungeon, guarded well 
With chains and massive stone, 

A culprit, in his weary cell, 
Sat cheerless and alone ; 

Anon he wiped the bitter tear 

Of hopeless, grim despair, 

Whilst brooding o’er the bold career 
Which had beguiled him there. 


Why come they not with blessings rife ; 
(The anxious pris’ner cried ;) 

They who so oft in prosp’rous life, 
Clung closely to my side ? 

The smiling friends that gladly came 
My bagunties rich to woo ; 

Have they now, in my writhing shame, 
Forever left me too ? 


Oh, could they but my words believe, 
And each sad thought divine ; 

Again to their closed arms receive 
This troubled breast of mine ; 

Then must they learn that not the death 
Which haunts the culprit’s doom 

Can terminate aflection’s breath, 
Till blasted in the tomb ! 


Not all the feeling of the heart 
Is crushed by damning sin ; 

There’s still a noble, virtuous part 
Left lingering within ! 

Repentance heals the fallen mind, 
And bids the sinner live ; 

How comes it then that sage mankind 
Can here no mercy give? 


Friendship and hope have pass'd away, 
And never can return ; 

What are life’s hours when these decay, 
Whilst man is left to mourn ? 

And is there no kind spirit near, 
Who will me not despise ? 

One who can knee! my wrongs to hear, 
And with me sympathize ? 


Ah! yes, there’s one who can’t forget 
The idol of her joy ; 

She fondly dares remember yet 
Her doom’d, unhappy boy ! 

Though sisters, brothers, friends, and all, 
Should turn a scornful ear, 

Her love heeds not my ruined fall, 

But flies to soothe and cheer ! 

Oh, mother! calm that troubled brow, 
Which once so sweetly smiled ; 

Though by the world forsaken now, 
I’m still thy once loved child ! 

Hear’st thou my prayer ?—the grief and pain 
Which through my bosom run ? 

Mong come to thee again— 
Recelve thy long lost son ! 


He moved—but soon a sick’ning thrill 
Leap’d through his languid soul ; 
The bars and fetters mocked him still! 
With their unmoved control ; 
Fain would he fly, to seek once more 
That threshold, far away ; 
But Justice now her vengeance bore 
With proud and trampling sway ! 
[Philadelphia Dollar Newspaper. 
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TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS,—No. I. 


The second object of criminal legislation should 
be to reform the criminal, and to restore him to 
society, to become a useful member of it, when- 
ever his nature, or the heinousness of his offence 
does not forbid it. For man—or woman—is of- 
ten the victim of circumstances. Circumstances 
make villains. The fatherless and motherless 
boy, or girl, growing up without the healthful in- 
fluences of home, dependent upon the cold char- 
ity of a cold and heartless world, in this freezing 
clime, shivering and trembling in the bitter winds 
which how! from the clouded North, are to be 
pitied rather than blamed when they part with 
their honesty. Without friends, without educa- 
tion, without property, what can they be expect- 
edtodo? Their very crimes are an awful ap- 
peal to the sympathy of their race. Their mis- 
ery finds in their misdeeds a solemn voice, and 
calls not for justice, but for mercy. Like the 
ery of the drowning seaman, it calls the careless 


inmates of the vessel to heed the misfortunes of 


a drowning soul. It is a solemn warning to the 
State to care for its unfortunate members. 

Society is, to a great extent, answerable for the 
very crimes which it punishes. Therefore mercy 
should temper legislation 

Nor is it always able to reach the most guilty 
when it strikes the blow. : 

Two years ago a boy of sixteen years forged 
the name of a wealthy merchant, in whose store 
he was employed, in New York. The boy had 


‘wise friendless. 


| 


| 


| 


THE 


‘some claims upon the merchant, and was other- 
This princely merchant, from 
his vast revenues, allowed the boy for his servi- 
ces $200 per annum, and this being utterly 
inadequate to provide him with clothes suitable 
for the station he filled and with bread, he was 
induced to commit the crime. His employer, if 
he knew the boy had no other support—as he 
probably did—and that the pittance was insuff- 
cient, was more guilty than the boy who forged 
his name. 

Shall such offenders be restored to society 
branded as felons, desperate from the mark of 
infamy in their foreheads, again to defy justice, 
and again to fee! with greater severity its power? 
Is this just? Is it wise? Is it benevolent? Shall 
not the State rather seize the opportunity to right 
the wrongs which its own constitution has too 
often caused? Shall it not take under its pro- 
tection those whom guilt has thrown into its 
power? Shall it not rejoice in their redemption 
trom ignorance, from vice, from want, from wo? 


‘Is it not a sublime spectacle to behold a State 


sending ministers of our most holy religion, to 
proclaim eternal truth to souls erring, but not lost 


|!_and teachers of wisdom to redeem them from 


ignorance, and to fit them by honest industry, di- 
rected by skill, to be the architects of their own 
fortunes, and their own peace? Is it not a tri- 
umph over the powers of darkness, worthy a 
christian people and an enlightened age? Nor 
is it chimerical. It is not a new thing under the 
sun. When also the expense of re-convicting 
and punishing criminals is considered, the ex- 
pense of reforming them in a manner disappears. 
But if a part of the expense still remain, then 
let it remain—that the world may know we dare 
be generous and merciful even to those erring be- 
ings whom guilt has placed in our power. Since 
then the attention of our Legislature has been 
called to this subject by the resolution of Mr. 
Wade, we trust that the action of that honorable 
body will correspond to the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the people of this Commonwealth, who 
require of their legislators ever to keep at least 
an even pace with the progress of the social im- 
provement of mankind.—Boston Bee. 


eee eee seeeeeaaeeaaaerni—~ 


As it is a part of our present plan to speak of pris- 
ons, both in the Old and the New world, we present 
to the readers of the Hangman, some extracts from a 
letter, giving some account of the slave-prisons in 
Richmond, Va. The comment is by the editor of the 
Battimore Visiter, from which we take the article, 
and which was kindly forwarded to us, as we suppose, 
by our friend Shrigley. 


A WEEK IN RICHMOND. 


Anxious that the following soul-harrowing 
Statements shall not escape the eye of a single 
reader of the Visiter, we have caused them to 
be ‘leaded’ and put in the most prominent place 
possible: 

Lo the Editor of the Visiter: 

Having just returned from Richmond, Va., 1 
have thought it might not be amiss for me to 
make, through your paper, a statement of my 
own impressions while in the ‘Old Dominion.’ 
I went there as a no:thern man, and of course 
with northern prejudices, yet not as a ‘fanatical 
abolitionist.’ I determined to divest myself, as 
far as possible, of local prejudices, and become 
an impartial observer. In examining the system 
of slavery as it exists in Richmond, I found much 








to approve; but I am sorry to be compelled to 


‘notice some things that I could but disapprore 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


humanity. 


and censure. 

As a northern man I had a natural curiosity to 
visit the slave-prisons and slave-markets, of 
which I had so often heard, in order to see if 
such sights were there, as human flesh sold in 
the shambles! I found the prisons most filthy 
and loathsome places—unfit for any business 
transacted by any man possessed of feelings of 
In these damp, dark, dismal abodes, 
whose very walls were cemented by the blood 
of sundered hearts, are these human wares kept! 


From the prisons | went to the market; and 


there 1 saw, day after day, what my pen could 


not describe—what modesty forbids me to describe 
in a paper read by the fair sex! In a number of 
eases | saw young females examined and han- 
died in a manner awfully revolting to every vir- 
tuous feeling and sensibility—and this, too, by 
young mn! In one instance, at least, questions 
were asked which were most revolting and ob- 
scene. During these scenes the victim manifest- 
ed as much delicacy of feeling as the sex are ca- 
pable of manifesting. But I forbear. It seems 
to me that such scenes must have an awfully de- 
-moralizing influence on any city or community 
where they are allowed. Among many slaves I 
/saw sold to what, (even were Ia Virginian,) 1 
| would consider Land Sharks, or Cannibals, I will 
‘mention but one. 

A woman (nearly white) with her four chil- 
dren, the youngest in her arms, being brought in 
for sale ‘one or the lot, to suit purchasers,’ the 
| father and husband was permitted to be a spec- 

tator; and I assure you his appearance indicated 
that he was not an idle spectator. Every few 
| moments, with his eyes suffused with tears, he 
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would embrace his wife with a kiss, and take his 
little ones in his arms and press them to his bo- 
som, placing a father’s seal of love on their little 
cheeks! At length the sale commenced; and 
they were sold one after another, and separated 
forever—unless they be so happy as to meet in 
that ‘better land,’ which may God grant! I will 
not attempt to describe the feelings of my heart, 
as I turned from the scene—for it would be im- 
possible. The sensibilities of my soul were 
aroused, and my heart for the moment, almost for- 
got to beat—my eyes only were alive. I remem- 
bered that I too had had a wife—but now she is 
not, for God had taken her; and I too am a fath- 
er—but one of my little ones sleeps by the side 
of its mother in the deep damp vault. While 
standing awitness of these scenes, reminiscences 
of the past crowded thick upon my mind. I 
turned from the scene; pained and disgusted— 
may i not say humbled, tor 1 have always felt 
proud of my country; and especially I had felt a 
kind of pride, as I entered Virginia, the land of 
Washington, and the Mother of Presidents and 
Statesmen—the heart of what I have been taught 
to regard as the finest and purest land that ever 
saw the sun. 

AsI left the scenes above described, I was 
told by ministers of our holy religion (I am sorry 
to say it) that the slaves had not natural affec- 
tions, &c. This I could not believe, for I had 
too much evidence to the contrary, in the scenes 
I had witnessed. 

Now, Dr. Snodgrass, you are, I believe, a Vir- 
ginian, and therefore know what I have said is 
true. I appeal to you, and ask ought such things 
to be? Is it not the duty of the press and the 
pulpit to speak out on the subject? Pardon me, 
if 1 have seemed severe ; and remember that the 
severity is in the facts described. While I mean 
no wrong to any one, I desire to plead for the 
right! Iam yours, &e., 

A Massacnusetts CLERGYMAN. 

Comment.—Weare asked if these things ought 
to be? We say, no—emphatically NO! Oh, 
how we feel overwhelmed with mortification and 
shame, to think of such scenes enacted in our 
native State! Whatever excuses may be offered 
for hereditary slave-holding, there is no excuse for 
this sort of slave-sedling. The internal slave-trade, 
of which it is a part, is worse than the foreign 
slave-trade, by just so far as the slave of Virginia 
is more enlightened and sensitive than the cap- 
tured African. Thank God, if we have in Balti- 
more some detestable prisons of the class describ- 
ed by our corfespondent, we have no slave-auc- 
tions! The fact is, they would not be tolerated 
here, now. Our slave-prisons are only endured 
as part of a long established custom, and the men 
who own them and pocket their unenviable pro- 
ceeds, feel that, as a class, they are despised. Oh, 
for a better day for both the States of our adop- 
tion and nativity ! 


AN INDUSTRIOUS MINISTER. 

The following is given as Dr. Beecher’s own ac- 
count of one of his little tours. It ought to 
make many of our young preachers blush. The 
Dr. is about 70 years old. It is given by a 
correspondent of the Boston Recorder. 


‘Well, our boat landed at St. Mary’s about 
seven o’clock Friday afternoon, and there were 
over sixty-two miles of hard road between me and 
Fort Wayne, and I knew if I didn’t make a bold 
push | could not get there before Sunday. So 
when the landlord came down on the boat I hailed 
him directly. 

‘Sir, I must have supper, directly, and a horse 
saddled and bridled, for Fort Wayne.’ 

Here stepped up a gentleman, who it seems 
knew me, and said, 

‘Doctor, you must come down with me, to my 
house.’ 

So I went down with him, and understanding 
I was bound for Fort Wayne, he said, 

‘You will remain with me to-night—for of 
course you can’t think of going on to-night.’ 

‘Yes, sir, | must get over fifteen or twenty 
miles to-night.’ 

‘Oh! impossible! the road is horrid, and it will 
be very dark.’ 

‘Can’t help that, I must go.’ 

‘Why, but doctor, you don’t know any thing 
about it. I would not risk my own neck on that 
road,’ 

‘Very likely you wouldn’t—but I think I must 
try it.’ 

‘Well,’ said my friend, ‘if you are so bent upon 
it, and will come and rest yourself till ten o'clock, 
the moon will rise then, and I will take my horse 
and go with you, and pilot you through the first | 
fifteen miles.’ 

‘Well, 1 thanked him, and after supper went 
and lay down to rest, and at ten o’clock he called 
me, and the moon was up and our horses ready, 
and we took to our saddles,—and well it was that 
he went with me, for sure enough I could never 
have found the horrible way,—deep in woods,— 
half the time mid leg deep in mud, amid stumps, 
and logs, and sometimes black sloughs, and places 
where we had to turn off the track and make a 
circuit of a mile about through the woods on the 








/ moral and devotional sentiment. 





j tight, and then come back and just strike the 


path and diverge off to the left. We must hay, 
made as much as eight miles additional in these 
crossings. At last between two and three o'clock 
at night we came out of the worst of it, on to, 
tolerable western road, and as there was a little 
village there I thanked my guide, and told him | 
would not trouble him to go farther; so he stop. 
ped to lodge in the village. As for me, I fel; 
lively and brisk, and the moon shone clear, and 
I thought I would just hold on the rest of the 
night. About day-break I got into the town of 
Wiltshire, where I slept two hours, took break. 
fast, and then went on. At three o’clock | 
came within eleven miles of Fort Wayne, and 
really, I can tell you I did feel tired—almost won 
out. Idid not know but I had gone beyond 
the mark. I stopped an hour and jogged on,— 
Soon a young man overtook me, and company 
and talk revived me, and seemed to revive my 
horse too, for he pricked up, and the first I knew 
we came right into Fort Wayne. It was five o’. 
clock, and I had travelled as IL reckon, with all the 
windings and turnings about seventy-two miles 
since ten o’clock the night before. 1 bathed al 
over in cold water, and then in spirits, went to 
bed at nine, and slept soundly and sweetly, and 
rose the next morning fresh and bright, without 
any soreness or fatigue. Preached twice that day 
with great delight and freedom, visited all day 
Monday and part of Tuesday, and preached Tues. 
day and Wednesday and Thursday, besides study. 
ing and writing.’ 





Titles of Jesus. 
By CHarLes SPEAR. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $| 


HIS work has received high commendations boib 
in this country and in Europe. We subjoin afew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London. 


‘The author has brought together, with great dil. 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting ahogether to 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantic, but i: 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es- 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock of 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our hope that n will meet with a wel- 
come amongst us.” 

From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotional 
exercises, Werecommend it to congregational libra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to rest 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday- 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons o! 
piety and morality. And since it !s one of the good) 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display lite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we cao 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it is beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wait 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress 0! 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantlf, than in perusing a section ol 
the “ Names and Titles of Jesus.”’ 








Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuarues Spear. 
Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 62 1-2 cts 


oc work is intended to present a concise and 

practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter ew- 
bodyivg O’CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. . 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vinced that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the feat 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opiv- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest nove 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims,’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject ; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov" 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ..—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y- 


Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Bela Marh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 304 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold. 
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